488           GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF TYPES
better one knows him, the more favourable one's judgment
becomes, and his nearest friends are well aware how to
value his intimacy. To people who judge him from afar
he appears prickly, inaccessible, haughty ; frequently he
may even seem soured as a result of his anti-social
prejudices. He has little influence as a personal teacher,
since the mentality of his pupils is strange to him.
Besides, teaching has, at bottom, little interest for him,
except when it accidentally provides him with a theoretical
problem. He is a poor teacher, because while teaching
his thought is engaged with the actual material, and will
not be satisfied with its mere presentation.
With the intensification of his type, his convictions
become all the more rigid and unbending. Foreign
influences are eliminated ; he becomes more unsympathetic
to his peripheral world, and therefore more dependent upon
his intimates. His expression becomes more personal and
inconsiderate and his ideas more profound, but they can
no longer be adequately expressed in the material at hand.
This lack is replaced by emotivity and susceptibility.
The foreign influence, brusquely declined from without,
reaches him from within, from the side of the unconscious,
and he is obliged to collect evidence against it and against
things in general which to outsiders seems quite super-
fluous. Through the subjectification of consciousness
occasioned by his defective relationship to the object, what
secretly concerns his own person now seems to him of chief
importance. And he begins to confound his subjective
truth with his own person. Not that he will attempt to
press anyone personally with his convictions, but he will
break out with venomous and personal retorts against
every criticism, however just. Thus in every respect his
isolation gradually increases. His originally fertilizing ideas
become destructive, because poisoned by a kind of sediment
of bitterness. His struggle against the influences emanating